sitting on the verandah at the time, overheard the
conversation and asked if he might have the dog.
Harris objected that he would not be able to spare
him food from his rations, but on Metcalfe's replying
that he would take the risk Bustle's life was spared.
A few days later Harris told the dog's new master
that when he had been serving on the North-West
Frontier he and Mrs Harris had been given Bustle
as a puppy by a dying soldier whom they had be-
friended. Mrs Harris had undertaken never to part
with him except from sheer necessity. 'And now/
said Mr Harris, cif you and Mrs Harris and I survive
the siege, will you promise to give the dog to Mrs
Harris again?'
Metcalfe passed his word, and from that time the
dog and he were inseparable. Sometimes when the
soldier dozed away on sentry, worn out with over-
work, the dog would catch his trousers between his
teeth and shake him till he awoke. Metcalfe was
now twenty-two, having enlisted at the age of
thirteen; during his first year in India he had been
nearly carried off by fever, but was spared, as he
said himself, for rougher work. Harris was so
touched by his care for the dog that he asked one
day if there was anything he could do for him.
After some thought Metcalfe replied that his pipe
had been stolen and that he would be glad to have
another. Harris was taken aback by this request, for
he had been hoping to forward the lad's prospects in
the Regiment/but he answered that though he was
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